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HEN the news of the departure of our friend 
reached me, after the first moment of surprise 
which death, however much expected, occasions, 
my mind reverted to that scene in Scripture where the widows 
stood about the dead form of Dorcas, weeping and showing 
the coats and garments made by her while she was with them ; 
and I said, What if all the widows and orphans whom our 
friend clothed and fed, all the unfortunate whom she helped 
and encouraged, all the strangers in a strange land whom she 
took in, all the missionaries whom she supported and cheered 
with better gifts than money, all the representatives of the 
institutions she helped, all the young men — Indian, colored, 
and white — whom she educated, all the girls in foreign coun- 
tries kept by her in Christian schools, all the sick whom she 
visited, all the weary ones whom she gathered within her 
doors for rest and nourishment of body and spirit, and, more 
than all, the friends to whom she gave her time and strength and 
sympathy and service, never seeming to think that friendship 
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had any other end for her than service, — if all these could be 
gathered here to-day, they would form a multitude beyond all 
our thought. 

It was a common remark amongst those who knew Mrs. 
Baker, that she was a remarkable woman; but in nothing 
was she more remarkable than in the great variety and wide 
reach of her influence. Not a class in society, not a State in 
the Union, not a country in the world, but furnishes many 
instances of her direct ministration. The variety is not so 
remarkable as the amount. Taken together, they furnish a 
picture of personal influence, such as I have never met. 
This was due not to any special plan to exert a wide influ- 
ence as to territory or class, but simply to do the work that 
she found lying under her hand. She was not a professional 
philanthropist ; she did not look about for special objects and 
good causes to serve, but took such as came to her. I do not 
think that her life, which at last became one of pure devotion to 
good works, sprang from a special act of consecration, but was 
a growth and development. The root of her devotion was in 
her nature ; she was naturally kind and generous and sympa- 
thetic, and as her life unfolded under severe providential 
training, it took more and more a religious form. This feature 
of her character, as a woman of benevolence, should be notedy 
as it seems to explain the efficacy and fruitfulness of her 
good works ; they sprang out of natural disposition ; the part 
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played by grace was that of watering and stimulating and 
directing natural qualities. Hence her good deeds had in 
them the vital force and efficiency of her strong personality. 
She threw the whole of herself into all that she undertook, 
whether it was a dinner for a poor family or such a cause as that 
of the Ponca Indians ; and I have sometimes thought that she 
made no discrimination between the important and the less 
important. If she did not, it was all the better for the latter. 

I said that her life of service did not proceed from a 
specific consecration. I should modify it in the case of her 
service in the war for the Union. Conservative by reason 
of her relations and also by disposition, she was unfamiliar 
with the causes that led to the war, and it came upon her as 
a stunning surprise. I think her character then underwent a 
more radical change than at any other time in her life. She 
had been indifferent to public affairs, and, like so many of her 
class, intolerant of the expression of what were called radical 
opinions. Just before the war, Miss Maria Cummins — a 
name which Dorchester should lovingly cherish — and myself 
were members of her household, and our stout defences of 
Free-soil and Charles Sumner were tolerated because we 
had not only the courage but the audacity of our opinions. 
But the war changed all this, and as soon as she saw 
what the attack upon Sumter meant, she solemnly devoted 

herself to the cause of the Union until the end should 
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be reached. It is safe to say that during the four years, 
scarcely another thought entered into her mind. The forms 
of her service were simply all that were opened, from lint- 
gathering to hospital service. There was so much of this 
service by the women of our country that it does not deserve 
special mention ; and I refer to it only because it was an 
experience which deepened and enlarged her nature, and put 
her upon broader lines of action and feeling. A bust of 
Charles Sumner has for years had place in her house, and at 
her table one not infrequently met persons of color, who 
were made aware of their hue, if at all, only by the some- 
what kinder attention they received. 

Writing at a distance, I cannot give the statistics of her per- 
sonal history ; nor is it necessary. She herself had a singular 
incapacity for remembering dates or using numbers. She 
often reverted to very early days spent on the coast of Maine, 
— the home of her ancestors, — but otherwise she lived in the 
present, hardly seeming to know time. This was a merciful 
provision of her nature, for enough bereavements and sorrows 
fell upon her in rapid succession to have imparted a lasting 
tone to her character had there not been this intense sense of 
the present hour. I do not mean that her great sorrows did 
not abide, nor that they did not yield the peaceable fruit of 
righteousness, deepening her whole nature and giving character 

and direction to it, but that they gave place to a natural and 
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healthful sense of the present under which she chiefly lived. 
She has numbered more than eighty years, yet till within a year 
who would have suspected they were more than seventy ? 

Marriage came to her after thirty with Mr. Walter Baker, 
when she came directly to this house, where she has lived for 
over half a century, the greater part of it in widowhood and 
childless. 

Four children were bom to her, and early lost. Her 
husband, her last child, and her brother Sidney passed away 
in rapid succession, leaving her alone in her home. It was - 
in these fires of affliction that her character received its shape 
and direction. 

She did not read amiss the lesson of Providence in strip- 
ping her of all close ties, yet leaving in her hands such 
instruments as wealth and this spacious home. Gradually, 
almost unconsciously, she fell into the designated place, open- 
ing her doors with more than generous hospitality, and using 
her wealth in the full spirit of stewardship. The first time I 
was ever in this house was on a wintry evening in March, 
1856, when it was filled with an audience gathered to hear 
Mr. Gajani lecture upon Italian affairs — a benevolent under- 
taking in aid of a worthy exile. If I mistake not, within a 
few weeks the house has been used in like manner ; and who 
shall say how many times between ? It would be quite worth 
some one's time — and it is a work that should be done — to 
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make a study of her methods of doing good. She had no 
system that she had thought out and deliberately adopted — 
it was the beauty of her life that she had no system but acted 
out of a natural instinct or intuition, guided by womanly com- 
mon-sense. 

Never have I known a person do good more wisely. Never 
have I known a person put so much of self into works of 
ministration. Every act was charged with personal quality and 
force. A great part of her service and giving involved self- 
denial in the form of time, strength, patience, and remem- 
brance ; consequently her ministrations were fruitful in * moral 
results. Never have I known a person who served others so 
much at first hand, doing things herself rather than through 
intermediate agents. She gave away large sums of money, 
but if time, strenth, thought, and interest can be compared 
with money, they outnumber it many fold. But her strong 
point lay in getting others to help themselves — putting them 
in the way of it, opening paths, providing means, tiding them 
over hard places. It is much the more difficult kind of 
ministration, and is getting to be less and less common as 
we have more money to give away. 

Of late years her interests have become wider, and she has 
fallen in with the great calls of Providence — the education 
of the colored race and the Indians; schools and colleges 
throughout the world ; female medical missionaries in Oriental 
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countries ; Zenana work and the like ; and whatever she has 
done carried with it her personal touch. She was the friend 
and correspondent of vast numbers of missionaries; and 
how many of them, especially women, have come to this 
house, weary and worn and sick, to find rest and strength. 
Most of us know something of her ministrations of this 
sort, but none of us know all ; nor do any of us know how 
busily her facile pen has been moving for many years, in con- 
veying messages of love and interest and sympathy to mis- 
sionaries in every part of the world. She had a quick eye 
for detecting what was useful and worthy of support; still 
she was very much governed by the principle of sowing be- 
side all waters. 

But our friend, as I said, was not a professional philanthro- 
pist, and her life as a woman of the world was almost as broad 
as that of her benevolences. Indeed, the two ran along side 
by side, and mingled. For thirty years the hospitality of this 
house was scarcely limited except by its capacity. How 
various, how brilliant, from how many regions and stations of 
life, of how many callings, of how many sects, of how many 
countries and races, were her guests ! No pains were taken 
to seek out visitors. There was no running after foreigners 
or persons of distinction. True social laws governed the 
whole matter. The hospitality was as beautiful as it was 
abundant — unconventional yet high in tone, and full of 
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keen, womanly consideration. All who have shared it will 
confess to a most distinct impression of it. Of late years 
this hospitality has been turned increasingly to the definite 
purpose of ministering to the weary and worn and " broken- 
down " — teachers, missionaries, overworked women, or those 
who might need shelter for a time. 

If I were to name the strongest quality of Mrs. Baker, it 
would be her capacity for friendship. I have never known a 
person who carried along so many friendships, and kept them 
so thoroughly in hand. They were easily formed when she 
knew the ground, and they were never given up by her 
except for weightiest reasons. She had a remarkable 
capacity for taking up interrupted relations at the exact 
point where they were broken in upon, without the loss of 
a grain of warmth and interest. Her friendships were 
with all sorts of people — with the Gurneys and Buxtons 
and the Aberdeen family in Great Britain, with rich and 
poor at home, and literally with all sorts and conditions of 
men. It seems to have been the direction taken by her life 
under the pressure of her sorrows — suffering brought with it 
an intense sympathy and sense of humanity, even as our Lord 
became " perfect through suffering." As I recall the people 
who shared her hospitality, I am struck with a fact which I 
did not see then as I see it now — that all who came into her 
house fell into the current of her thoughts and interests, and 
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for the time lived in her life. She could best minister to 
them in that way. Theje was something finely autocratic in 
her art as a hostess, making* her guests happy by drawing 
them within the circle of her own interests, yet with so much 
tact and sympathy that they were glad to yield. Her own 
life and interests were so vital and hearty that it was a re- 
freshment to lose one's own in hers. 

It would be almost superfluous to speak of her piety; it 
was simply her life ; it was child-like and absolute in its trust, 
and drew its energy directly from above by prayer. She 
had an intense sense of God, and of His nearness, and be- 
lieved that all the details of her life were directly ordered by 
Him. 

She seldom laid plans, but waited for paths to open before 
her, and her faith was often strikingly vindicated by the 
result. 

She was reared in the old Brattle-street Church, where in 
her girlhood she became a communicant. That church is 
no longer in existence, and Mrs. Baker never formally united 
herself with any other church ; but, to all intents and pur- 
poses, she was a member of the church where for more than 
fifty years she worshipped, and to the pastors of which 
she yielded full loyalty and respect. Through her friends in 
Philadelphia she came much in contact with the Episcopal 
church, and received shaping influences from it. Still she 
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preferred the Puritan church, and a shadow of its austerity 
rested upon her faith even to the last. 

She was slow to change her opinions, or to catch the temper 
of the times. She was not interested in speculation and she 
resented all processes of reasoning and logic, coming to con- 
clusions by one quick, intuitive bound ; but she was inter- 
ested in all manner of facts, and in whatever was being done 
or undertaken. I have known few persons who had a wider 
range of interests, but all of them pertained to the world of 
reality and fact and not to the world of speculative thought. 

Her traits of mind were so related to each other, correcting 
and reinforcing one another, that the result was power, weight, 
character. She brought things to pass. She made a large 
space about herself and filled it with inspiring influence. 

Her strong point was will — the ground of her virtues and 
achievements. It was her vigorous will that spread her more 
gracious qualities as blessings over the whole earth. 

Her natural force had scarcely abated until within a year. 
At last it is suddenly gone, to reappear, let us trust, in the 
invisible world of the spirit. With hope we leave her 

'♦ In the blest kingdoms meek of joy and love. 
There entertain (her) all the saints above, 
In solemn troops and sweet societies, 
That sing, and singing in their glory move, 
And wipe the tears forever from (her) eyes." 
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AN IDEAL STEWARD 




QUESTION which agitates the mind of many a 
professing Christian to-day is this ; " What propor- 
tion of my possessions must be given to God, 
and what proportion may I keep for my own use ? 

Mrs. Baker never forgot that her wealth was God's money, 
which, as His steward, she was to invest to the best possible 
advantage in the interests of the spiritual kingdom. The 
question with her was not, " How much must I give? " but, 
" How much MAY I give to Him who gave Himself for me ? " 
She placed herself and all her possessions at the feet of her 
Master, and received from His hand, for personal use, that 
which she deemed necessary for the most effective use of the 
whole. Her delightful home, with its rare treasures of art, 
was not kept beautiful simply for her own pleasure, but was in 
perpetual readiness for any overworked pilgiim of the King- 
dom, of whatever clime, race, or color. She placed her re- 
markable strength and good cheer beneath the weakness and 
depression of each invalid, until vigor of body, strength of 
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mind, and courage of heart were restored. The little com- 
pany in her home, for many years in her service, entered into 
every plan for such restoration with the same hearty sympathy 
and good-will. 

Mrs. Baker was frugal in personal expenditure. Every 
shopping expedition was conducted with strict economy, and 
" she looked carefully unto the ways of her household," that 
nothing should be wasted. She abhorred waste. She loved 
to save, that she might give. 

She had rare skill in making wise investments for the spirit- 
ual kingdom. Who ever heard of a failure in one of her in- 
vestments ! A multitude of Christian workers at home and 
abroad have been enabled by her timely help to start waves of 
blessing whose influence will never cease. This woman had a 
genius for seizing an opportunity. While others debated, she, 
with keen insight, availed herself of the open door. 

When a little company of Boston women were trying to re- 
claim those wandering girls at the North End, Mrs. Baker's 
purse was opened again and yet again to send such an one to 
the broken-hearted mother in some New England town. 
When the experiment of Gospel Industrial Education was 
attempted in the same locality, Mrs. Baker begged to be con- 
sidered the " Emergency Committee," to give each branch of 
the work a start. As soon as any charity became " the rage," 
she quietly withdrew to invest in fresh beginnings. There are 
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thousands of the poor in Boston, to-day, who will hold her in 
grateful remembrance. 

But not alone in Boston and New England her loss is felt. 
The Indian, the Negro, the workers in the foreign field, the 
pioneer home missionary, the struggUng church, the frontier 
college, and a multitude whom we cannot number, join in one 
sad refrain to-day : " We have lost a friend ! " 

Through fear that she might lose some opportunity of 
reaching out a helping hand 'where it was needed, she kept 
a purse at the disposal of the Home Missionary Society, for 
sudden emergencies. When she learned through a Western 
superintendent that the Woman's Homeland Unions on the 
frontier were organizing for home missions under many diffi- 
culties, and had asked for the presence and assistance of 
the Secretary of the Woman's Department of the C. H. M. S., 
she said, " Let the Society send you wherever they want you 
enough to ask for you, and I will gladly meet all the ex- 
penses." And so, from this generous purse the unions and mis- 
sionary fields east of the Rocky mountains have been visited. 

Not long before the sudden call which closed her loving 
service here she said, " I have had great joy in this experi- 
ment. It has been a paying investment. I have a package 
of documents which are very precious to me. They are 
choice." She said these words with tears. Upon examina- 
tion this proved to be a package of " thanksgiving notes " 



from home missionaries, frontier churches, associations, col- 
leges, woman's unions, and local societies of many States, 
even including far-away Texas and Oklahoma, — expres- 
sions of gratitude because she had sent to them a mes- 
senger from headquarters. An appeal for the same 
ministry had just reached her from beyond the Rocky 
mountains, and she was already laying her plans to enable 
the Society to meet this need when her call came to enter 
the heavenly service. 

It would be difficult to find a woman, or a man, who could 
carry the load of interests that rested upon the heart and brain 
of this remarkable woman — absorbing interests of the great- 
est variety, embracing the different departments of foreign 
and home missions, not forgetting city missions and number- 
less private charities. Not alone did she keep in close 
touch with each object, with a clear understanding of its 
details, but not one worker of them all failed to receive the 
comfort of her warm sympathy and thoughtful care. With a 
strength of character that gave her the leadership in every 
undertaking was combined the gentleness of true womanhood. 
She was "tender and strong.** 

As we meditate upon this shining hfe, let us take to our 

hearts the lesson that it is the business, and the privilege, of 

EVERY child of God — to shine. 

ri. S. C. 



A MEMORY 



^f^T was the sweet privilege of a few of Mrs. Baker's 

/^p\ friends who came most familiariy in touch with her 

v3e) later years to see a side of her character which 

carries with it especially rich and fragrant memories. 

To those meeting her in the crowded activities of every-day 
life — for one who so persistently carried the burdens of others 
could not have many unoccupied moments — the deep, tender 
spirituality of her nature might not always be fully manifested. 
But in the quiet hours " between the lights," when she 
watched, as she loved to do, the sun setting behind the beauti- 
ful elms, or at the evening hour before the good-nights were 
said, or on the Sunday afternoons when the varied interests of 
the week were laid aside, — then were spoken the words which 
say themselves over with touching iteration to the thought of 
those who loved her. 

Perhaps it would be expected of one whose life had been so 
rich in blessed ministrations that there would be a confident 
expectation of the " Well done, good and faithful servant," as 
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a welcoming greeting on the other shore ; but it was far other- 
wise with our dear friend. Never was there a soul which 
carried itself more meekly towards its Lord. While possess- 
ing much quiet dignity and self-reliance in her attitude towards 
men, the most absolute humility characterized her relations to 
her Saviour. Few who have seen her partake of the emblems 
of her dying Lord can forget that bowed figure, whose very 
posture marked the spirit with which she approached His 
table ; and during all acts of worship, either public or private, 
the intense reverence of her nature strikingly manifested itself. 

Prayer was a very vital feature of Mrs. Baker's life, and 
had always the first claim upon her time, no matter how 
crowded an outlook the day brought to her. " She is on her 
knees," was the reply of her maid to a friend's inquiry for her 
one morning, and the words seemed to have a wider signifi- 
cance than the speaker knew. She offered her silent thanks 
at the table of a hotel with as little apparent effort as in her 
own home; her loyalty to her Lord made these acts seem 
almost a necessity of her nature. 

One other feature of our friend's religious life made a 
very marked impress upon those about her, and that was its 
strong personality. There was never anything weak or con- 
ventional in her words or life. A freshness and vigor per- 
vaded all that she said and did, and when she spoke of the 
deepest things she approached these subjects in her own 
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individual, characteristic way. There were times when she 

laid aside all reserve and spoke with great simplicity and 

directness of her own personal experiences and feelings, little 

guessing how these confidences touched those who listened to 

them. 

Surely this was no ordinary life, either from its outward or 

inward side. A richness and fulness of nature was manifest in 

her early womanhood, and God's breath upon her stimulated 

and developed her powers, and made her life one of rare and 

beautiful beneficence. 

M. B. M. 
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